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ABSTRACT - 

The National Center for Education statistics (NCES) 
collects statistics on the condition^' Of education in the united 
States, analyzes and reports the meaning and significance of those 
statistics^ and assists state and loqal education agencies in 
improving their statistical systems* .Thi^* report discusses the 
center's work in' some detail,^ including its plans in maintaining five 
databases on public and private elementarysecpndary , postsecondary, 
vocational, ^apd adult education. These efforts monitor trends in 
enrollment, v^taffing, and finance, and form^ i&e core 'sources for ti^e . 
center's most widely used publications. The center •s 'two ion^^itudinal \ 
studies (one covering, the high school senior class of 1972 and one on 
the sophomore a'nd senior classes of 19 80) are detailed, as is the 
center's statistical information abot|t learning resources (libraries, 
broadcast programs, and museums^^. The report also discusses, the 
Information services NCES offers, its state technical aSssistance 
program, and ^he methodology it uses in its work, (Author/IET) 
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Administrator's 
Statement 

This seventh edition of The Condition of Educa- 
tion continues the mandate set by Congress in 1974 to 
report on the state of education in the United States. 
With each edition I am intrigued anew 'at the com- 
plexity of our education system. The report reflects 
how the varying aspects 'oC education^intermesh^as a 
student progresses through the formative years into a 
world of widening opportunities. This complex- 
ity—and the greater challenges that await in the 
larger world— can be awesome, even to those \yho 
have made edji^^Ji^ their life's work. It is reassur-* 
ing, thenlto be iim>i¥«d in a series of information 
networks mat continuously provide a long and steady 
perspective on all that is vital to educating a nation. 

The NCES program this year is as pertinent as 
ever. The growing responsibilities of State and local 
governments have enhanced the need for solid infor- 
mation on which officials can base their decisions. 
All along it has been the Cente^^s role to provide such 
information. In that sense we've been partners with 
those who use our data/ Between us there flows a 
constant exchange of data as well as a running 
dialogue on where we can improve our Information 
systems. As these governments take on more respon- 
sibility for the Nation's education, this exchange will 
cbptinue as actively as before. 

Apart from our mandate. The Condition of 
Education serves another purpose, closer to home.' In 
our daily dealings with education officials around the 
country, we occasionally fdrget the valuable help 
they provide. Frequently they don't see the results of 
their efforts for months at a time. The Condition 
gives us a chance to show them the product of their 
efforts. In the midst of a busy time for everyone in 
education, it's one good way'we can say "thanks." 

Adnynistrator 

National Center for Education Statistics 
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The National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) collects statistics on the eondition of educa- 
tion in the United States, analyzes and reports the. 
meaning and significance oF these statistics, and 
assists State and local education agencies in improv- 
ing their statistical systems^ In recent years, NCES' 
responsibilities vhave been increased by mandated 
studies from the Congress. These studies" include 
developing and implementing a national vocational 
education data system, conducting a continuing 
survey of thasupply and demand for educational per- 
sonnel, andj producing profiles on the degree to 
which States are achieving equalization of resources 
for elementary and secondary education. 

NCES supports a wide range of activities: to pro- 
vide policy-relevant data on such issues as access of 
minorities to postsecorfdary education, impact of 
enrollment changes on institutions, and the outcomes 
of education; to assist State and local education 
agencies in improving information systems; and to 
proviBe comprehensive information services to the 
education community and the public. 
* The Center's fiscal'year 1982 program, based on a, 
buciget request of $9,947,000— level funding since 
fiscal year 1980— will be directed toward: 

• Maintaining. five data basej^ on public and 
private elementary/secondary, postsecon- 
dary, vocational, and adult education to. 



Introductioh 

monitor trends on enrollments, staff, and 
finances. The data bases are the core source of 
the Center's most widely used publications— 
The Condition of Educatiori, The Digest of 
Mdticatiori Statistics, and Projections "of 
Education Statistics^. 

Analyzing data from the Center's longitudinal 
studies that address difjpitences in student 
achievement, effects of financial aid on access 
to postsecondary education, youth employ- 
ment, high school dropouts, discipliiie and 
order, and the quality of education in public 
and private schools. 

Admfnistering surveys through the Fast 
Response Survey System that provide d^ta 
within 6 months on* current policy issues from 
six major education areas: State education 
"Agencies; local education agencies; public 
elementary/secoAdary schools;, private 
elementary/secondary schools; institutions of 
higher education; and postsecondary schools 
with occupational programs. 
Operating the Statistical Information Office 
that pxovides comprehensive information ser- 
vices to some 30,000 users, including the Con- 
^gress, the States, and the general public. , 
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At a time when school systems are experiencing 
strong pressures for curtailing budgets, they are also 
faced with rising operating costs and demands for 
cost-of-living salary increases. There is also the per- 
sistent question of how well the public schools, 
especially the secondary schools, are serving the 
needs of children. 

The focus of the Center's statistical program at the 
elementary/secondary level is to provide information 
and analyses on condition of public and private 
education in the United States. The basic program in- 
cludes annual national and State data-collection 
systems on public elementary /secondary school 
systems and privatejschools. An important recent ad- 
dition to the data-collection system is the compilation 
of flnancial,* pupil, and teachef data for each public 
school district in the United States. These and other 
school district ^ata provide the basis for such study 
areas as theVequitable financing amon^ school 
districts and the effects of declining enrollments on 
stafflng< patterns and expenditures. 

Data Sources 

Elementary/secondary education statistics are\:ol- ' 
lected from several sources. A major program of 
compiling statistics pn public elementary/secondary 
schools, students, staff, and financial characteristics 
is conducted each year in co^eration with each State 
education agency. This .pro-am provides informa- 
tion about fall school membership, th^ number of 
school staff positions, revenues from Federal, State, 
or local government sources, and expenditures for 
administration, instruction, and other purposes. 
Summary statistics for each State and the 20 largest 
cities are published on an annual basi$. Similar data 
collected for each of the 16,000 school systems in 
the United States. Since 1977, the enrollment, 
nu^mber of teachers, location, and grade span of the 
90,000 public Schools have also been collected an- 
nually. . ' ' 

For the private sector, a new census of private 
elementary/secondary schools, carried out for the 
school year, 1980-81, will update the 1978 listing of 
schools, and will provide measures of private school 
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Elementary/Secondary 

Education 

openings and closings. Other information collected 
in the 1980^ survey include the pubhc school district in 
which the school is located, the number of students 
and high school graduates, and the gcade span of the 
school. These data will indicate the magnitude of 
enrollment changes in private schools throughout the 
United States and whether enrollments have been im- 
pacted to the same extent as public schools by the 
decline in school-age populatioii. 

NCES also conducts special surveys periodically to 
provide comparable general statistics on the 
characteristics of students, graduates, and staff t^at 
cannot be easily obtained from information collected 
by State educatioaagencies. Statistics on preprimar^^ 
enrollment are collected in-. October through the 
Bureau of the Census Current Population Survey, 
supported by NCES, and pubfehed biennially. A 
survey of s(?n5ol district demand for teachers is con- 
ducted periodically to complement the data on the 
supply of new teachers amoi)^ all jecent college 
graduates. 



Surveys and Studies^ 

Statistical surveys and studies are conducted on the 
characteristics of students, schools, school districts,^ 
and staff n^embers of the school system. 



Preprimary school 
enrollment: 



satpple of children 3 to 5 years old, enrolled 
and not enrolled, by age, sex, race, Hispanic 
origin, region, educational levels of parent, 
employment status of mother, and household in- 
come. For children enrolled, level (nftrsery school 
or kindergarten), public and private, and full- 
OT part-day attendance. (Anilual) 



Fall survey of 
pubHc school 
education^ 



number of s,chool districts, studenu,^staff, h\^h- 
school graduates, financial receipts, expenditures" 
and teachers salaries. The 20 largest cities and 
outlying areas are included. (AnnuaO 
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Census of private J 

etementtry/sccondary 

Kfaoob: 

number of schools, school openings and closings, 
students, teachers, and graduates, by affiliation 
of School. (Periodic) 



Offering and < 
enrollments In 
secondary schoob: 

courses offered in a sample of high schools and 
number of students enrolled in each. (Occasional) 



Revenues and 
expenditures: 



Currgntcxpenditurcs of school districts for major 
functiei^ c^tegfories. Revenues, capital outlay, 
and debt servfce figures of school districts ar^ 
included for each State. (Annual) 



Census of 
local school 
districts: 



name, county, state, principal administrator, \ 
number of schools, ^ade span, and enrollmentK)f 
^^ch district, (Annual) 



Local school 
district-student 
and staff 
characteristics: 



; cbn 



survey of local education agencies conducted joint- 
ly by NOES and the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Data are collected on receipts by source and on ex- 
penditures by purpose. Data for school districts 
are collected froih State education agencies by the 
Bureau of the Census on a report foon developed 
jointly by the two agencies. Depending on needs, 
data may be collected for the entir* universe of 
school districts or for a sami^ of districts. 
Universe data are available for fiscal year 1978-79. 

(Periodic) 



Teacher supply ^ ^ 
and demand: ^ 

s estimate of the numbers of college graduates add- 

ed to the teacher 'supply, employed as teachers 
and employed in fields other than teaching, local 
education agency sample of numbers of teachers 
employed, teachers laid off, teacher openings, cur- 
rent and anticipated teachers shortages, by level 
• and field of instruction. (Annual) 

Congressionally Mandated 
Reporting 

A persistent concern in education is the disparity in 
resources among public elementary/secondary 
school districts and among States. To ascertain the 
extent and significance of these disparities, Congress, 
in the 1978 Education Amendments, required NCES 
to collect uniform data from the States on financing ' 
elementary and secondary education and to produce 
an a'nalytic report to Congress every other year. 
These reports are to show the degree to which 
equalization of resources among the school districts 
has been achieved in each State and ^mong the States 
and the extent to which differences in resources are 
due to differences.in community wealth. 

NGES also reports annually^ to Congress on 
teacher supply and demand. This report is based on a 
survey of teacher demand in local education agen- 
cies, a survey of tollege graduates newly qualified to 
teach, and NCES projections of teacher supply and 
demand. The' report covers changes in the balance of 
the supply of and the demand for newly qualified 
teachers, and in the need for, teachers in^articular 
fields of study. It also examines how gradates who 
are newly qualified to teach fared in the labor market 
compared with other college graduates. Future 
reports will also examine the ability of schools to find 
qualified candidates for teaching positions, and the 
numbers of teachers laid off for budgetary reasons. 



Sttleedudltion ^ * • 

agency officials: 

names, titles, and phone numbers of education of- 
ficials for each State. (Annual) 



ata Uses 



^ The statistics NCES collects from State education 
agencies and special surveys are used in many ways. 



They are used extensively for tesumony before Con- 
gressional Committees, for pfanning in various 
Federal executive departments, for planning by pro- 
fessional organizations, by various businesses that 
market with educational institutions, by State 
legislative staffs in making interstate^comparisons on 
educational issues, by associations of local school 
systems, by Researchers in colleges and universities 
and in State and local education agencies, and by the 
media in reporting on educational issues and events. 
The following are some examples of current uses.- 

The U.S. Department of Defense uses information 
on t)if number of Jiigh school graduates for planning 
recruiting. The Office of Business Econoqiics uses 
financial data for national income account. The U.S. 
Department of Education's Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education £(nd the ED Art Coordinator uses 
NCESfast response survey system data oh vocational 
education instruction preparing students for theajts 
and related careers. A second fast response survey ex* 
amined the interactive use of computers for instruc- 
tion for STlfpartment of Education task force on 
educational technology. 

Data on teacher supply and demand have been 
used by the American Association of Colleges foi> 
Teacher Education to assist its membership in mak- 
ing policy decisions. 

Data were requested by firms rating school district 
bonds, firms producing or publishing education 
materials, school management firms, and many other 
commercial organizations. 

Special analysis data on State and loc^l school 
finance matters were provided for Governors' c3ffices 
of two Western States, a^d staffs of legislative com* 
mittees in at least five States.^ 

Data fron\ several Federal data bases have been 
merged to respond to needs for research ajnd policy 
analysis. The data were used by the Legislative 
Reference Service of 'the Library of Congress to ex- 
amine the effects of several Federal programs, the 
President's Advisory Cpmmittee on Impact Aid for 
inii^t-aid analysis; the Klational Conference of 
State Legislators for State reports on school finance; 
and the Education Commission of the^ 9<ptes for 
studies of school financial equity. 



Plans 

NCES . plans to continue publishing, rctports on^^ 
enrollment changes and characteristics of schools. A 
major effort is being made to produce statistical data 
about each of the State education agencies and 
16,000 local school systefhs useful for description,^ 
research, and policy analysis. For example, NCES is 
{flanning ^o transform decennial census data to a 
school district base if funds are made available for 
this purpose. ,^hese data will be used to conduct 
studies of youth employment, high school dropouts, 
desegregation and school finance. In additibn, the 
total data base on school district financial informa- 
tion for 1979-80 will be merged with the demographic 
information from the decennial census as soon as the 
latter becomes available. All NCES State-aggregate 
e^ucatio'n statistics are being automated to increase 
tim^ness of reporting and analytic utility. 

NCES-4^ill initiate in 1982 a new survey of high 
schools to provide data on course offerings and 
enrollments in secondary education. Detailed studies! 
on the amount and kind of education received by 
preprimary children will be made. In addition, NCES 
will attempt to make maximum use of statistics^on 
school enrollment, language, and educational attain- 
ment from the 1980. Census of Population. 

Private schools are surveyed periodically to find 
out their numbers and enrollment. Various 
methodcHogical approaches will be evaluated to 
determinl^ better ways to improve the cpmpleteness 
of the coverage of private schools and to collect m|)re 
complete statistics. Meanwhile, a study will lead to 
the production of estimates" of the participation of 
private school students in f^decally titled programs. 

To improve its planning process, NCES meets* 
regularly with Federal and ^non- Federal users and 
potential lisers of each of the statistical programs in 
elementary/secondary education and with theTsup- 
pliers and users of the major institutional data bases, 
jn these conferences the utility of the work.to date is 
discussed, and suggestions for improvements are 
solicited from all interested groups. 
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. Elementary and Secondary Education\ 





Year of reporting 
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♦ Surveys 
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Preprimary school enrollment 
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• 




Public elementary and secondary schools 


P..-.. 
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Private elementary and secondary schools 
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Higher Education 



Social, demographic, educational, and economic 
issues challenge higher education today. Among the 
most critical are questions pertaining to access tQ 
higher education for various populations, the effects 
of shifting enrollment patterns, the long-range finan- 
cial outlook for colleges and universities, and the 
uncertainty oTjob opportunities for graduates. ^ 
The NCES program in higher education provides 
statistical information used by planners, 
policymakers, and educators in addressing tliese 
issues. The primary source of this information is the 
Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS), an annual series of surveys initiated by 
NCES, that provides a variety of data on the 
"Nation's ^3,200' public and private, institutions of 
higher education. Complementing HEGIS are special 
studies of recent (^oUege graduates and adult educa- 
tion participants. * * • * 

Higher Education General 
Information Survey (HEGIS) 

The HEGIS data base provides a census of public 
and private universities, including community and 
2-year colleges* their enrollments, degrees awarded, 
faculty salaries, finances, anij. other characterisjics. 

Surveys 



Institutional 
laracteristics: 



name, address, Congressional district, county, 
telephone number, year established, sex of student 
body, tuition, control or afflliation, cs^endar 
system, highest degrees offered, type of 4)rogram, 
accreditation, and name and title of principal ad- 
ministrative officers. (Annual) 



part-tin 



Fall enrollment: 

full- and pkrt-time enrollment for men and women 
undergraduates, first professional degree students, 
and unclassified students* Racial/ethnic data by 
major field of study are collected in even- 
numberecf years. 
(Annual) 



Degrees and 
other awards 
conferred: 



first professional degrees by field; bachelor's. 



master's, andxloctor's degrees by disciplines; and 
, . degrees and awards based on less than 4 years of 
. ^ work beyond high school. Racial/ethnic data are 
collected in odd-numbered years. (Annu|p 

Residence and ' ^ 

migration of' * . > 

college students; 

first-time student enrollment classified by residence 
status (in-state/out-of-state/foreign), by sex, atten- 
dance status, level of enrollment, and program of 

study. (Biennial) o 

Salaries, tenure, 
and fringe 
benefits of full- 
time Instruc- « 
tlonal faculty: 

number of faculty by rank, sex, tenure status, and 
length of contract; salaries and fringe benefits of 
full-time instructional faculty. (Annual/Biennial) 

Financial 

statistics: ^ 

current funds revenue!; by source (e.g., tuition and 
fees, government, private gift^ current furyds ex- 
penditures by function, (e.g., irretruction, research, 
plant maintenance and operation); physical plant 
assets and indebtedness, and endowment in- 
vestments and pcrformancc.*Since fiscal year 1975, 
data are collected on chianges in fund balances. 

4 (Annual/Biennial) 

HEGIS surveys on noncredit adult education and 
academic libraries arc described elsewhere In this 

report. 

Data Uses , 

The regular NCES higher education data file pro- 
vides such information as tr6nds in the enrollment of 
women and minorities; their employment as faculty 
members and administrators; and the relationship 
between rising faculty salaries and college and 
university tuition charges. The Office for Civil Rights 
uses these data to monitor compliance with Federal 
legislation. These dma are also used to distribute stu- 
dent aid funds to colleges and universities and to 
determine institutional eligibility for Federal 
assistance. Through special studies, the cost of 
redesigning collegiate facilities to permit full access 
to the handicapped has been estimated, character- 
istics of black institutions have been examined, and 
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the educational participation and achievement of 
Hispanic Americans have been analyzed. 

Thousands of iifforrnal requests for specific^infor- * 
mation on the Higher Education General Informa- 
tion Surveys 'are received annually by either 
telephone or letter. Over a 6-week p||iod in early 
1981, for example, a few of the responses to re- 
quester^ included at the Federal level 1969 to 1979, 
trends on AeViumber of college glositigs; comparison 
of first-time freshmen with bachelor-degree awardees 
4 years later, and higher, education enrollment data 
that were sent to U.S. Congressmen representing 
Ohio, Indiana, and Wiscpnsin. The Department of 
Agriculture requested information on college 
students majoring in agriculture and ;iatural 
resources. Among private associations, t)ie4^ational 
Science Foundation used survey.data to splve pro- 
^ blems in developing long-range tables on higher 
education enrollment; the American' Council on 
Education were sent data on tuition and feps by type 
and control of institution for 1979-80 and 1980-81; 
Exxon Education Foundation requested dat^on 
basic charges for graduate students at selected 
universities. At the State level, the talifornia State 
Auditor General's Office asked for. a listing of in- 
stitutions of higher education with the highest level 
of offerings and contiol of institution; Maryland 
State Department of Economic and Community 
Development requested the number of degrees con- 
ferred by Maryland University and Johns Hopkins 
. University in engineering, n^athematics, and science 
and the enrollment in these schools. Data on-nuclear 
engineering enrollment and graduates from 1965 to 
1979>^ivere requested by the Atomic Nuclear Forum. 
. The number of institutions that conferred the most 
doctorates in selected fields were requested by the 
Harvard Business School. United Nations asked for 
the percent of female college students and all full- 
time and parMtime students. The income of higher • 
education institutions, by source of funds and by 
State, Were requested by the University of 
Washington at Seattle. 



Plans 

\^ NCES will continue to work closely with the higher 

,--«4ucation community to establish priorities for data 

collection. The American Council on Education 
(ACE) chairs a panel of representatives from institu- 
tions, and professional and education associations. 
The panel meets periodically to assess the perfor- 
. manceorNCES, to review plans for current projects, 
and to suggest priorities and schedules for future 
studies. The State Higher Education Executive Of- 
ficers Organization (SHEEO) also provides valuable 



feedback and input to the higher education data pro- 
gram. Other higher education organizations such as 
the National Association of College and University 
Business Officers (NACUBO), the Association of 
College Registrars and Admission Officers, and the 
Association of Physical Plant Administrators recom- 
mend improvements to specific areas of data collec- 
^ tion such as higher education finances, enrollments 
and facilities, often with NCES' financial support. ' 

At the recommendation of ACE, SHEEO 
NACUBO,^,and others, NCES wiU hold regional con- 
ferences with State Jiigher education administrators 
in fiscal year 1981. These conferences will provide a 
forum for discussion on new developments 
schedules, reporting problems, and future plans. 



Recent College 
Graduates Study 



The huge investment in a college education by 
students, parents, and in"Stitutions raises a key ques- 
tion; how valuable is a college education today in 
helping to secure a suitable job? The question con- 
cerns not only the immediate economic return for the 
years spenf^earning, but also-and perhaps more im- 
portantly— the opportunity for a challenging career. 

An answer to this question comes from the NCES 
survey of recent college graduates, based upon a 
representative sample of graduates who received a 
bachelor's or master's degree the preceding year. The 
following summary specifies the dat^collected. 

Recent college 
graduates: 

date of graduation, field of study, gradiatp<1iewly 

qualified to teach, further enroIlmcnS^n 
aid, employment status (especially teacl/cr employ- 
ment characteristics), job characteristics and earn- 
ings, city and State of residence, age, marital 
status, sex and racial/ethnic origins. (Periodic) 



Plans 

. The 1981 survey, the third in the series, will pro- 
Vide data on the employment status of- college 
graduates over a 6.year period. The data also address 
the demand component of teacher supply-demand by 
reporting the fiejds in which i^ewly qualified teachers 
obtain employm^t. Reports will be prepared to ad- 
dress such issues as the economic returns of a college 
education; the supply and demand of professional 
personnel; the underemployment of college 
graduates; the access to professional opportunities 
for. women and minoritie^; and the relationship of 
Federal assistance to employment and postbacca- 
laureate education. 
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Selected Publications 

Education Directory: Colleges and Universities 

(Annual) ^ 
Fall Enrollment in Higher Education (Annual) 
-Enrollment Declines, Foreseen for Colleges in the^ 

1980*s (Early release) 
College Enrollment Patterns Differ fof Handicapped 

Students (Bulletin) 
Profiles for Women's Colleges: Enrollment Statistics 
' (Bulletin) 

Nonresident Alien Enrollments and Degrees are 

creasing (Bulletin) — ^ 
Record Tuitio n Incg e^es Expected for Academic 



itics 



Year'l"980-8>(Bulletin) • / 

Earned Degrees Co;iferred (Annual) . '4 . 

First Professional D^egrees Awarded to Women Up 
Ten-Fold (Early, release) ^ . 

Associate Diegrees and Other JFormal Awards Below " 

* the Baccalaureate (Annual) 

Favorable Job Market Foreseen for Teacher Grad- 
uates in the Late i980's (Early release) ^ 

Faculty Sg^laries, Tenure, and Benefits (Annual) 

Women Facultj^Still Lag in Salary and Tenure for 
the 1979-80 Academic Year (Early release) 

Financial St^tistic^ of Institutions of Higher EducS- 

- tion (Annual) • 



Higher Education Surveys 





Year of data collection 


Surveys 


1981 


mi 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Colleges and Universities 












Institutional characteristics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Fall enrollment 
Racial/ethnic data collected 




□ 

□ <f 


□ ^ 


□ 


□ 


Degrees and other awards x:onferred * 
Racial/ethnic data collected 


; □ 
□ 




□ 
□ 


□ 


□ 
□ 


'it 

R^idence and migration of college students 


□ 


• 


' □ 




0 


Faipulty salaries 

Financial statistics ^ . ^ 


□ ^ 

□ 


□ 


□ 


► □ 


Noncredit adult education 










■ ' )' - ' 

College and university libraries 






□ 






Recent College Graduates 












S « Sample S^irv^ ^ 
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A number of 'issues have heightened interest in 
adult and vocational education. Teenage unemploy- 
ment persists, for^xample, and Ipisure time is in- 
creasing. More^women arfe^nt^ring or returning to 
the work force. Age populations are shifting, and 
new technology is changing job requirements or crea- 
ting new jobs. 

* NCTS studies provide information to people who 
deal with these issues. The^ studies offer data on job 
training for persons seeking eniployment or career 
advancement. They also cover continuing education 
programs offered by schools, colleges and other 
organizations. The^ results of these studies provide 
planners and policymajcers at all levels of govern- 
ment with both basic information and trend data. 



Adult Education 

• The changing socioeconomic composition of the 
population has provided the impetus for the steadily 
growing demapd for adult education courses. People 
arc living longer, are in better health in their later 
years, and have the economic resources to participate 
in a wide range of educational activities. Other fac- 
tors encouraging the growth of adult education have 
been the demands for retraining by women entering 
or re-entering the labor fot<x; the needs of new im- 
migrants; State licensing programs which require oc- 
cupational updating activities} hew job technologies; 
and the expanding base of persons with college or 
other advanced education whose interest in lifelong 
learning is clear. Colleges and universities, seeking 
new sources of students, have also contributed to the 
growth of adult education by offering attractive 
courses at times conveniently workers and retirees. 
In addition, secondary school systems, converting 
unused classrooms and available teachers, have ex- 
tended programs to adults in the conununity. 

NCES data provide education planners and 
policymakers with needed information on the types 
of courses t^cn by adult students and who provides 
^ thwft, the impact of adult education on traditional 
and nontraditionial education institutions, financial 
sources used for this training, and the extent to which 
employers offer educational programs. 



s 
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Adult and 
Vocational Education 

Data Sources i 

To p'rovide these data, NCES developed a program 
combining reports from individual participants with 
surveys of institutions sponsoring adult education ac- 
tivities. These surveys are repeated on a regular cycle' 
to provide trend data on changes in students and 
courses. 

NCES sponsors a triennial supplement to the Cur- 
rent Population Survey conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census, which has querijed the 56,000 households 
in the sample on their participation in aduh educa- 
tion. The study provides demographic data on par- 
ticipants in adult education; on full-time adult 
students in high school, colleges and universities, and 
.vocational schools; and on adult nonstudents. It also 
offers data on the courses and activities taken in 
aduh education. » 

Complementing this study of individuals are 
studies of organizations offering aduh education. To 
reduce the burden upon respondents, nlost of these 
studies use nationally representative samples of in- 
stitutions and are conducted periodically in intervals 
o( 2 years or longer. They include studies of adult' 
education offered by colleges and universities, com- 
munity agencies, home study schools, and free 
universities and learning referral centers. 

A schedule of aduh education surveys is presented 
in the table at the end of this chapter. 

Surveys * * 



Pftrtkipgfion 
in adult 
education: 



demographic characteristics of students— age, sex, 
race/ethnic origin, income, education, employ- 
ment; course characteristics— subject areas, 
reasons for taking courses, completion, method of > 
instruction; duration, credit, sources of payment; 
imd types of administering institutions or agencies. 
* ■ (Triennial) 



Adult basic ' 
and secondary 
cduoitloQ: ' 



20 



participants* by sex, race-ethnic origin, instruc- 
tional level, and completions; program goals and 
impact; classes; and staff (national and State 
' data). (Annual) 
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Noacredit adult 
education In , 
colleges and 
universities: 

name and address of sponsoring unit or college; * 
field of instruction; policies regarding GED and 
) fee remission for the elderly; registrations. 

• . '(Biennial)^ 

Adult education 

through home ^ « 

study: ' 

name and address of sponsoring school, control, 
programs, enrollments and completions/(Peripdic) 

Aduit education 
In community 
organizations: 

type of organization (health, service, welfare, 
civic, religious); courses; tuition and fees; 
enrollments; completions; and methods of instruc- 
tion (television, radio, telephone, kits). (Periodic) 

Aduit education 

in free universities ' ^ 

and learning 
centers: 

♦ name, address, and telephone number; type of 
organization; year founded; affiliation; activities 
offered; participants by sex, race/ethoic origin; . 
paid and unpaid fuIN and part-time staff; fees; 
sources of income; and expenditures. (Periodic) 

In developing its priorities for adult education 
surveys,. NCES consults witji educational research- 
ers, Federal and State education planners, and con-' 
cerned organizations inf he field. Planning sessions 
involve representatives of these groups to establish, 
priorities, avoid overlap with other stujjies or e;cisting' 
data files, identifying the ipost-needed data elements, 
and establish the optimum periodicity. Priorities are 
also established by reviewing user response to 
previous studies. The keen interest, for example, in 
theTirst survey of free universities and Ibarning 
referral centers sparked plans to repeat it in r981. 

Data Uses and Plans 

Information from studies in adult education pro- 
vides the basis for establishing eligibility for various 
Federal financial aid programs. It also helps deter- 
mine the extent to which adult education i^ helping 
compensate for the decrease in the number of 
students of traditibnal college age. In addition, these 
Studies ^expand the scope of data available ^o 
Rostsecondary education planners. 

Future plans for data collection on adult education 
include surveys on participation in adult education, 
adult education through home study, adult education 

# ' - * *» 

/ 



in free universities and learning referral centers in 
1981, noncredit adult* education in coUeges and 
universities, and ' adult edqcation 4fl nonschool 
organizations in 1982. 

Vocational Educatil^n 

^ Education and employment ^are closely linked in 
. Americai^society; but nowhere'are they more directly 
aligned than in vocational education. Beginning with 
the passage of theSmith-Hugh'es Act in 1916, Federal 
policy has stressed direct support for a variety of 
educational programs to enhance empjoymeht op- 
portunities for young people. Through a series of 
amendments and new laws over the years. Federal 
funding now supports skills training. for high school 
and post high school students, specialized job train- 
ing for handicapped and disadvantaged students, as 
well as occupational 'training and retrainiig for 
adults unable to compete in today's labor i^ket. 

The NCES vocational education data collection 
and analysis program provides information on 
federally funded vocational training programs in 
secondary and postsecondary schools. .Other studies 
provide information on students and job training 
programs offered by public and private noncoUegiate 
postsecondary schools. In addition, NCE^ inven-, 
tories training .activities conducted by employers, ' 
.associations, labor unions, and community agencies! 

Vocational Educa^pn _ 
Data System 

The Education Amendments of 1976 (Public I^aw 
94-482) required NCES to develop^ implement, and 
operate a national Vocational Education Data 
System (VEDS). Congress required reliable ddta on 
vocational students, programs, program completers 
and lea>4ers, staff, facilities, and expenditures with 
such queries as: "Who is being served in vocational 
e^ducation?" "What are they being served?" "What 
is beinglccomplished?" "What is the cost?"' VEDS' 
purpose is to provide accurate. State-aggregate infor- 
mation on vocational education as it is-xojiducted 
through State-plan programs (under the v8catiori&l 
Education Act) in the public schools, and' various 
postsecondary institutions. VEDS is designed to of- ' 
fer- improved and consistent information to Congress 
and the various States. This is accomplished through . 
the use of uniform definitions and, standard data 
efements to replace the- heterogeneous information 
. elements formerly employed by "afferent JStates. 
Such standard procedures" will«help:to facilitate pro- 
gram audits, comprehensive planning^and evaluation 
activities. . ' . - 




The VEDS system will also provide information on 
the numbers of persons being prepared in various oc- 
cupational fields and will be used by State occupa- 
tional information coordinating committees and 
economic development councils. The resulting data 
base will be automated so" that this information can 
he updated annually^ and used for a wjde rangc^of^ 
Special analyses. 



Surveys 
Enrollment: 



instruction program, by sex, race/ethnic origin and 
level (secondary, postsecondary, adult); work- 
study; completions by instructional programl; 
leavers by program level; and number of students 
benefitting from Federal funds. in the areas of 
handicapped, economically and academically 
disadvantaged, and limited English proficiency. 

(Annual) 



Staff: 



total staff and fuH-time equivalents.^by program 
assignment. (Annual) 

Finance: 

expenditures by Federal and non-Federal sources, 
functions, and ii^structional areas (Annual) 

Employer 

followup: / 

evaluation of employee's technical knowledge, 
work attitude, and quality, by instructional 
i • program. (Annual) 

* Student follo.wup: 

employment/education status of completers *and 
leavers, by field of en^ployment; instructional 
program, grade level, and earnings, by field of 
employment; instructumal program and sex. 
— (Annual-^nay be sample-based) 

V. 

The schedule of su^eys in the Vocational 
Education Data System program is presented in 
the table at the end of th^ chapter. \ 



The VEDS system came into being with the collec- 
tion of data for the school year 1978-79. The$e data . 
were recefrcd June 1980. Data for 1979-80, the sec- 
ond year of the series, were received from the States 
by February 1, 1981. Followup data on students and ' 
their employers, for a sample of tlie 1978-79 students 
who left or conipleted their programs during that 
r* program year, were also reported to NCES; cor- 
responding followup data for the 1979-80 school year 
will be collected December 1, 1981. 

Data Uses 

Early^in 1980, NCES set uq^the Data Editing ^nd^ 
Interpretation Task Force to assist with the monitor- 
ing the process of editing the first year'^data. 

The Task Force, composed of 12 representatives 
from the secondary and postsecondary ^vocational 



education community', isVoviding insights on the 
interpretation, and evaluation of the VEDS data. It 
will asjj^NCES in assuring that the VEDS data are 
dissemihtxed with due caveats regarding their limita- 
tions, and that they reflect as ac curately as possible 
the status of vocational education. 

Analyses of the VEDS data were used in Congres- 
sional deliberations on the reauthorization of the 
Vocationar Education Act. NCES presented 
testimony on^this subj^gct in September 1980 to the 
House*Sui)CQinmittee on Elementary, Secondary and 
Vocational education. The daja form the primary 
basis for the Secretary's Annual Reports on voca- 
.tipnal education, which are scheduled for July 1 of 
each year. It is^ expected that data accumulated 
throjagh the VEDS system, along with other NCES 
data bas^s,*will {)ermit NCES to prepare special ad 
hoc analyses aSid^ports in response to inquiries and 
requests from a* variety of decisionmakers in voca- 
tional education. 

No;icollegiate Postsecondary Schools 
with Occupational Programs 

Nearly 8,000. public and private postsecondary 
career schools provide job trainmgjn hundreds of 
fields. Theix significijtrce is reflected in their enroll- 
ment of almost 2 million, students a year. Almost 90 
percent of the schools are proprietary (for profit) and 
enroll 75 percent (Jf the students. In the early 19-70's, 
NCES btgan a series of surveys p learn more about 
fhese sobools, their programs^ and their students^ 
This' series -con^lements NCES survey programs f6r 
colleges iiw^ersities and for VEDS. 

In alternate years, NCES surveys these schools to 
ascertain enfroUments, programs, and other informa- • 
tion* School-idontifyiiig information is published in a 
directory of ^loncdlegiate postsecondary schools. A 
representative sample of schools is used to develop 
national estimates of average charges, length of pro- 
gram, and t^ie number of completers and leavers, by 
occubatfon^l progrant. . ^ 

Scnools that offer correspondence programs are 
also'surveyed lo'provide information^on vocational 
training available- to persons who, because of family 
responsibilities or^geographrc location, are home- 
bound or who prefer to study on a more flexible 
schedule. . 

Faralleling th^ biennial school survey is a series of. 
studies on students in these schools. A nationally 
representative sample of students is used to collect 
demographic i^nfjormation and to learri the stude|^' 
education and work history^* information on their 
current prograni, and plans for future education and 
work. ^ ^ 

A schedule of Ihese surveys of noncoUegiate 



schools and students is presented at the end of this' 

Surveys * " - 

Chancterlstlcs of 
NoncoUeglate 
PostsccoDdary 
Schools: 



name, address, county, telephone number; 
enrollmem; control and type of school; programs 
offered; accreditation; and eUgibility Tor Federal 
'^financial programs. (Biemiial) 



Proinuns and 
EnroUmciiU lo 
NoBcoUegiate 
Pottsecondary 

- Schoob: 

fuU- and part-time enrollments of men and 
women; compWons'and early Icavm, by sex; 
length of program; average changes; and fuU- and 
Vocational ^^'^'"^^ ^ assignment. (Biennial) 

Education 
Througb Home 
Study: ' " 

name and address; enroUments and completions; 
length of program; average charttcs;. residential 
requirements; and fuH^ and part-tim^ staff, by sex' 
Characteristics of assigmnqit. (Biemiial) 

^tufknti In 
NoncoUeglatc 

Postsccondar:^ ' ^ ' 
Schools: 

age, sex, and race/ethnic group; highest 
educational level; high school and work 
cxpcnencc; reasons for selecting program and 
school; education and work plans; and^wents' 
occupation and educational level. (Biennial) 

Documented computer tapes for the W^, 1978' 
tad I9W sui:yey of schoob and for the 1977 and 
. l^wnrey of studento are available for sale. 



Plans 

■v. 

The National Occupational Information Coordi- 
naUng Committee, and a number of agencies 
organizations, and Jkey individuals play important 
cV^ v™ dimensions and charactSristics 

Of the NCES vocational education data program 
They are mvolved in planning meetings on individual 
projects and participate in the extensive consultations 
that characterized the development of the VEDS 
program. In all of these contacts, emphasis is placed 
upon the need to develop better information on job 
Iraimng activities and participants. The purpose is to 
aid nauenal employmem planning and to improve 
career guidance given to , students ancKother adults 

Plans call for .conducting biennial noncollegiate 
posts.econdary surveys of students for 1981 and 19'83 
Th£.next survey of postsecondary schools is sched- 
uled for 1982. 



Selected Publications 



Adult and ConUnuing Education in Colleges an5~ 

Wmv^rsities (Early Release) 
Participation in Adult Education (Early Relbase) 
Enrollments and Programs in Noncollegiate^^ 

Postsecondary Schools (Biennial) *^ 
Programs and Schpols-A Supplement l"6 the 

Directory of Postsecondary Schools With' 

Occupational Programs (Biennial) " 
Condition of Vocational Education (One time) 
Adult Basic and Secondary Education Trends 

(Annual) 
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^ Adui4 and Vocational Education Surveys 



Surveys 


Year of data collection 


1981 


1982 


1983 ' 


1984 


1985 


Adflt Education 
Participatmjn adult education ^ 
Noacl^it adult education in colleges and universities 


□ 


□ 




% 

□ ' 
t] 





Adult education through home study ' 

Adult educatipn in free universities and 
learning centers 

Adult education in nonschoois 

Vocational Education 



□ 



□ 
□ 



Vocational education data system— Enrollment, 
staff, finances 

Vocational.^ducatidn data system-r-Student ^ 
followup * 

Vocational education data system— Employer 
followup 

Characteristics of noncollegiate postsecondary 
schools 

Programs and enroUments. in noncollegiate 
postsecondary schools 

Vocational education through home study 

Characteristics of students in noncollegiate 
jpostsecondary schools 



□ 



□ 



□ 
D 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ ^ 
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The 1970*s ushered in a#shift in Federal emphasis 
from ^tlie needs of institutions ^to the needs of 
students. The advent of programs to deal With th^se 
needs made it increasingly clear that data merely 
describing inputs p the educational process were not 
enough. Jo develop an understanding of the transi- 
tion from school to work— and of the factors con- 
tributing to the demand for postsecori^aty. educa- ' 
tion— education pollpy analysts needed to examine 
the process itself. Studies began to suggest that the 

* econoitiic value of a college education had declined. 
That finiing alerted policymakers te the possibility 
that high^ education enrollments might also decline 

^ and aven&& of social mobility might narrow. 

The National Longitudinal Studies program was 

• launched to provide ongoing, descriptive iafonna- 
' tion about what was happening so that iatervenii^ 

processes could be" studied. To do sp requires the 
periodic examination of educatiShal and occupa- 
, .tional attainment, aspirations, attitudes, and motiva- 
tions during the pivotal years immediately following 
liigh scho'ol. With extensive questioning over sue- 
ceding years, longitudinal studies make long-range 
V comparisons between what indivithials expect ^n"d^ 
what actually occurs. In this way, the study is critical 
to understanding the processes by which education 
leads individuals to develop their abilities and their 
roles in society. ' « 

J^CEg is conducting two longitudinal surveys. The 
first covers the high schoobseijior class of 1972. The 
second— known as High School and Beyond— covers 
b5th the sophomore and Senior classes of 1980. 

> The High School Class 
of 1972 (NLS) V 

This study began in spring 1972. A random sample 
of 18 seniors was sele^cted from each sample school 
^ agreeing to participate.'To conduct int^isive studies 
..of disadvantaged students, NCES over-sampled 
/ic^pols m low-income areas and schools with signifi- 
. cant minority enrollments. From school records, the 
survey obtained data for each senior on high school 



\ National 
Longitudinal Studies 



curriculum, credit hours in mdjor courses, grade- 
jjoint average, standardized tebt scores and related in- 
formation. Iti al^-^over 21,000 ^eniors in 1,200 public . 
and private schools took jests and completed ques- 
tionnaire§ about themselves and their plans for the 

future. \ . 

Young people's success in i|iaklngnhe transition 
from high school varies enormpu^y forfreisons only 
partially understood. Some c|ing to dejjendency; 
others m6ve irflo self-determination smoothly and 
completely. The followup sutveys— conducted in ^ 
1973, 1974, 1976, and 1979-^e^e designed to outline { 
the various paths taken by youngj people who were at-- 
tempting the transition. Thpse su/veys charted work 
and postsecondary school experipi^ces, marriage and 
family events, community kctiv^itfes, attitudes anU 
aspiratipns by,waV of questionnaires and personal in- 
tervie>Ys. 



\ 



Data Uses and Plans 

The use of NLS data toti'nvestigate policy issues 
has steadily grown. The Coiigressional Budget 
pffice, fm example, turfied ^o these data to developta 
model for tax credit costs arid cdsts pf other financial 
aid sources. During the^onduct of several vocational 
'education studies, *NLS data were used in Congres- 
sional hearings leading to the reauthorization of the\ 
Vocational Eduction Act. A Harvard study used , 
NLS data to simulate the likely Effect of the Basic 
Educational Opportjini^Grar^ program on minori- 
ty college enrollmeJ^r^tuay'js currently in pro- 
,gress to survey allT^search reports that have used 
WLS data. ' . - ^ 

. Plans for further NLS -followup surveys are cur- 
rently under considjeration. Large-scale surveys such 
as these are quite expensive, and the arguments for 
collecting these data must be balanced against 
arguments for alternative uses oCthe funds. During 
the next decade, NLg followup surveys couWco}lect 
data in two major areas of hnportance to tR?educa- 
tional community: Continuing educational 
enrollments^nd long-term consequences of educa- 
tion.-* s,^^ 

* The class of 1972 cohort will pass, through-, the 
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25-to 34-year-old age range beginning in 1979. This 
age range is not normally considered a time of school 
enrollments, yet other data sources indicate that in 
this age group one person in-^wenty will be ehrolled 
m higher education, and one in five will be enrolled 
m adult education. Earlier long-term studies of col^ 
lege students found that nearly half of the college 
dropouts at one State university went on to graduate 

L?! T'! ^"^'^ '"^^'^^ registration. Among 
those who delayed college entry, those whcf dropped 
out and later returned, and those who attend part- 
time, a period of more than a tfecade maybe required 
to assess the final educational attainments of the 
1972 pphort. o 

♦u^/"?^^"? ^^^^^ ^^P^^ literature have shown 
that educational attainments have very long-term ef- 
fects on an individual's earning capacity. In the early 
years of work experience, before college and profes- 
sional school graduates have been working very long 
the work experience of those with lesser educational 
attainments provides a salary benefit that obscures 
ttie economic returns to education. It may take a 
decade of earnings after college graduation to assess 
fully the economic advantages conferred by higher 
education. - . 



Surveys 



Biue-year survey 
(spring 1972): 

age, sex, raciaJ/ethnic background, religion,. 
physicaJ handicap; socioeconomic status of family 
and community; school characteristics; future 
WucationaJ and work plans; test scores; school 
^ ^ cxpenence; school performance; work status; work 
performance and sarisf^ction. 

FoUownp snrveys * 
(f»ll 1973, 1974, » . • , 

1976, and 1979): ' . • ^ 

age, sex, marital status, community'characteristlcs; 
educational an$i ^ork plans; cJucationaJ 
attainment; work historyj^itudes and opinions; 
postsecondary school and program characteristics; 
grade average; credits earned; type of financial 
assistant for postsecondary education. The fall 
1976 suryey coUcc/ed informadon on opinions 
. relatmg to sex and race bias. It also included 
student rating of high schooLand postsecondary 
school attainment. Overall response to each of the 
first four followups was 90 percent. 



High SclTool and Beyond 
(HS&B) 

New education issues have arisen sincekNCES 
began its longitudinal study of the 1972 senior class. 
Dechriing iest scoraB' and minimum* competency 
testmg, for example,>ire causing concern among '« 
parents and educators alike.^is the rate at which 
, many s^dents drop oiit before graduation. Increased 
opportunities in vocational ■education are opening 
new vistas for. youths concerned about tTieir futures 
And concero over access to postsecondary and voca- 
tional education has brought a sharper focus on the 
education experience of Hispanic yoyths. 
. To examine these issues, NCES initiated a second 
longitudinal study. High School and Beyond. >to 
complement the first. The new survey, in part, covers 
the high school class of 1980. By seeking the same 
types of data gathered in the first study, the second 
allows a detailed comparison of the two"seni3f classes 
and an assessment of the changes and problems-that 
have arisen since 1972. However, the second study 
differs from the first in two significant ways. First it 
addresses many new elements in the educational pro- 

?o»n ^° sophomores of 

1980 as well as the seniors. , 

Presently, the initial study is laying the ground- 
work for comparison. It recorded the economic and 
social conditions surrounding high school seniors in . 
1972 and. within th^ context, their hopes and plans. 
It has since been measuring the outcomes while also 
observing the intervening processes. High School and 
Beygnd will allow researchers to monitor changes by 
retaining the same goals: measuring the economic ' 
returns of postsecondary education, examining ac- 
cess to postsecond&ry wiucation for minorities, 
delineating the need i^r financial aid. etc. By 
ultimately comparing the results of the two studies 
researchers can determihe how hopes, plans, and out- 
comes differ in response ^o changing conditions-or : 
remain the same despite such changes. * 

The additional concerns of the new study encom- 
pass iss.ues that Ijave surfaced since the original study • 
began: How has the increased* availability of student 
finai^cial aid altered student plans for further educa- 
tion? How are these plans affected by parents' in- 
come and education? Has the financial squeeze on 
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middle-income families altered their attitude toward 
post secondary education? These questions, as well as 
concern about decliningL test scores, youth employ- 
ment, and bilingual education will be addressed, 
along with a host^f others. 

The presence of sophomores in the new study will » 
open up fresh areas of inquiry. For example, 
researchers can study more completely the process by 
which students choose and work toward thdr goals. 
Attempts can beonade to discover the shortcomings 
of the educational process and perhaps formu^e 
ways to overcome the resulting dropout probl^. 
Ultimately, there will emerge a more comprehensive 
picture of the high school experience and its impact 
on students. 

Data Sources 

The initial national sample required for ihe study 
design of High School and Beyond was considerably 
larger than that required for the class of 1972. The 
base year of this sample survey conducted early in' 
1980,collected data from over 58,000 students enroll- 
ed in over 1,000 public and private schools across the 
Nation. To permit separate analyses, several student 
subpopulations were oversampled, notably Hispanic 
students in alternative and Catholic or other private 
schools. 

Included in the base-year survey were 1) 
sophomore and senior questionnaires with a series of 
cognitive tests, 2) school questionnaires, 3) te^ch^r 
, comment checWisfs, 4) second language question- 
naires, and 51 parent questionnaires (sample of 
parents from cioth sophomore and seMBrfcohorts). 
The studentjyestionnaire focused on^dividual and 
family bacRfround, high school experiences, work 
experiences, and future plans. Cognitive tests ad- 
ministered to students measured both verbal and 
^ * quantitative abilities. In addition, sophomore tests 
included brief achievement measures in science, 
writing, and civics while seniors were asked to xe- 
*^ spond to tests measuring abstract and nonverbal 

1 abilities. The parent questionnaire elicited informa- 
^ tion about how family attitudes and financial plan- 
ning affect educational goals. Each school in the 
sup[ey was asked to provide information about ' 
enrollment, staff, educational programs, facilities 
and services, dropout rates, and special programs for 



handicapped and disadvantaged students. The 
teacher comment checklist provided teacher observa- 
tions on students participating in the survey. 

The longitudinal design of the study calls for 
foUowup surveys of substantial subsets of the two 
cohorts at 2-year intervals\ This will permit analysts 
to determine how student plans and aspirations have 
changed or worked with time. The first foUowup of 
sophomores will also provide insights Into the school 
dropout problems and to the iitfluence of the last 2 
years of high school on student attitudes and aspira- * 
tions. In brief, HS&B will provide current informa- 
tion thrpughout the 1980's on the educational, voca- 
tional, and personal development of young people as 
they move from high' school into adult life. The 
following information was collected in the base-year 
survey: 

1980 sophomores 
and seniors (base- 
year survey, 

February 1980): ^ • 

age. sex. racial/ethnic background, religion; 
socioeconomic status of family and community; 
school experiences; test scores; school perfor- 
* mance; school characteristics and'teacher observa- 
• tions; future educational plans; family status and 
orientations; work experience and satisfaction; 
° future occupational goals; plans fo;. and abilitx 

to finance postsccondary education, 

Data Uses ^ 

The widened scope of High School and Beyond is 
expected to generate even pore interest than its 
predecessor, particularly in the areas of St^te and 
local policy. The survey is designed to enable State • 
planners to obtain State estimates by agreeing to aug- 
ment and finance expansion of the sample. In addi-. 
tion. States may add their own questions to provide 
snedfic information that is particularly relevant to 
nthSrpblicy, program and budget needs. So far, three , 
^ States have selected from these options to supple- 
ment the study for their own purposes. 

DesigjLof the High School and Beyond study has 
been "greatly enhanced by government and 
nongovernment policy analysts -whdTiave used data 
from the 1972 study. As part of the conceptual design 
activity in. preparation for the base year, a large 
number of groups with interest in secondary and 
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Kn^tl^^ "^^1!°'' Users of 

o H ^''"i*^" opportunity to *alyze 

, report findings that can assist decision, 
makers In developing educational policy at the 
Federal, State, and local levels, and will be able to 

fhTK-!i^?,""?«' ^"'^ ^^^-y^' data from 
the class oP 1 972 study. 

Selected Publications 

Attrition From -College: The Class of 1972 Two 

and One-Half Years.After High School 

Graduation . 
A Capsule Description of Young Adults Four and 

One-Half Years After High School 
Distribution and Packaging of Student Financial 

Aid 

^oVn?"l"^' ? ^'^^ ^^^'a' Composition 

on Black College Attendance and Achievement , 
Test\Performance 



The Relationship Between Participation in 
Mathematics at tlf^High School Level and Entry 
Into Quantitative Fields-Results From the 
National Longitudinal Study (Bulletin) 

Transfer Students in Institutions of Higher 
Education 

Withdrawal From Institutions of Higher Education 
Women Who Enter Male-Dominated Fields of 

Study in Higher Education 
Third Followup Survey Composite Variables 
An Empirical Investigation of Alternate Item 

Nonresponse Adjustment Procedures 
Concept of the Quality of Life, and Changing 
Attitudes Two ancf One-Half Years After High 
School Graduatiopi 
Experiences of Recem High School Graduates- 
The Transition to Work and Postsecondary' 
Education (Published by Lexington Books) 
College Attainment Four Years After High School 
Highly Able Student Who Did Not Go to ColleRe 
Constructed Education Variables " 
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National Longitudinal Studies* 





s 

Year of data collection 




t 

Surveys 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


Fal/ 




1972 


1973, 


1974 


. 1976, 


J979 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1985 




High School Class of 1972— Seniors 
Base year 

FoUowup years: 

First 

Second 

Fourth 

Seventh 

Thirteenth 

High School an/d^eyond— 1980 
' Sophdmores and Seniors 

Bascycar ' . 

Followup years: 

Second 

Fourth 



-□ 



a 



□ 
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Libraries, museums, and educational television are 
three valuable learning resources publicly recognized 
and supported7or their contributions to the educa- 
tional and cuhural advancement of this Nation. 
Societal and economic changes, together with an 
information explosion, and rapid technology ad- 
A^ancements, have presented all three learning 
resources with neW problems and tasks that have led 
to dependence on national sources to supplement 
their budgets. 

NCES provides statistical information about learn- ' 
ing resources to Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and various, other education agencies and 
associations to aid in their decisionmaking, planning 
and administration. 

Libraries ^ 

• The vital role of libraries in providing knowledge 
and information was underscored by the 1979 White 
House Conference on Libraries and Information Ser- 
vices. The conference called for^the development of a 
national information policy to ensure broad *provi- 
sion of information through shared resources. It alsa 
sought to assure access to libraries and information 
services- to* children, the aged, the homebound, 
minorifics and the handicapped. NCES provided 
relevant data collected by its sup/eys to the con- 
ference participants, using Data Jnfonnation Display 
System (DIDS), for this E»{pose. 



Library General Information Survey 

The Federal Government has collected and 
reported- statistics? on academic and public libraries 
for more than a century; on school libraries for a 
near half century. In the early 1970's NCES applied 
the use of standard terminology (identical terms and 
concepts) to describe all libraries so that a systematic 



Learning Resources 

survey system providing comparable data for all 
libraries could, be established. The Library General 
Information Survey was initiated to acquire data at 
irregular intervals on staff, collections and holdings, 
services^ cooperative interlibrary arrangements, 
facilities, and expenditures for the various type§ of 
libl-aries. The inventories have for the most part been 
completed and are periodically updated. A handbook 
on terminology and concepts will be published in 
1981. 

Surveys 

✓ 

Librai^ human ^ 
resources: 

staffing patterns for all types of libraries; number, 
full'time equivalent, sex and distribution of 
professional, paraprofessional, clerical and other 
staff categories in staff positions; job functions, 
education gnd training; entry level'fequirements, 
changes in manpower requirements and hiring 
patterns (educational, experience, related fields), 
emerging occupations, job supply, positions fillec^ 
and vacant personnel sources; factors effecting 
employment changes; and projections of stgXfmg 
needs for a decade. (Occasional) 
State; Initiated in 1981 

Public libraries: 

name, address and telephone number; numb'cr^hd 
type of units (central, branches, bookmobiles); 
number of full- and part-time professional staff .by 
sex an^l earned degree; number of full- and part- 
time nonprofessional staff; number of unfilled 
budgeted positions; library revenues and 
expenditures by source; book and niedia^ 
^ collections; circulation anS interlibrary loarisj'^^ 
hours and days of service; and facilities. 

(Quadrennial) 
Slate: 1978 survey completed 

School library V 

media centers ^ ^ ' 

(public «nd ' ' , 

private): 

namej address and telephone number; <nrollment; 
number of classroom teachers; grade span; number 
■ of library/media staff; by sex and earned degree; 
book and media collections; circulation and 
interlibrary ]pan transactions; hours and days of 
service; facilities; and expenditures, bysource. 

(Occasional) 
\ Public Schools: 
State: 1^ survey completed 
Private Schools: State: 1980 survc^ear completion 



CoUege and 

univenity 

Ubreries: 



name, address, and telephone number; number 
and.salaries of fuU- and part-time staff, b^ sHid 
position; circulation and interlibrary loan 
transactions; book and media coUections; hours 
and days of service; operating expenditures by 

purpose. 

State: 1979, survey completed 



Spedal 

Ibwles-^lected. 
research Wrades: 

^f^'^^' ^^^^Xftiont number; name and 
address of company/organization primarily served,- 
reference, interlibrary loans and other 
transactions; hours and days of service; public 
access; operating expenditures; revenue from 
' rr 1?^^ part-time professional 

staff; library materials, by field; number and type 
^ Of Items in collection; coUection catalogs: and 
cooperauve arrangements with other organizations. 

(Occasional) 
State: Survey initiated 



libniHes-^FederaJ ^ 
Government: 

name^ address, and telephone number, tyj)c of 
. r Ubrary, number and type of units (central, 
branches, bookmobiles), classification system; 
book and media coUecUons; circulation, and 
interUbrary loan transaction! hours and days of 
k-ur ^^^^} services (documents depository, 
bibhographies, transactions); automated functions: 
expenditures; staff by GS rating and sex; unfiUed 
budgeted positions; facilities; and consortia, 
^ networks and/or co5perative arrangements. 

. State: 1978 survey completed; jointl/Sd^Md 
conducted with Library of Congress, Federal 
Library Committee. 

Spedal Ubmrks--. 
State govenunent: 

address, person to contact; number and - 
^ypcs of units (central, branches); type of Ubrary; 

name of agency of ^♦hich this Ubrary is a part- 
pubhc access; number of full- and part-time staff* 
by sex and position; Ubrary revenues and 
cxjSMmditures. by source; Ubrary coUection; loan 
""^^^^ , > transactions and use; circulation, rfeferencc and 
directional transactions; hours and days of service- 
^ /aciUties; classification system used for 

acquisitions; and participation in cooperative 
arrangements and/or networks. (Occasional) 
State: 1977 survey completed 



SpecUl Ubraries^ 
SUte agencies: 

name, address, person to contact, principal 
administrator of State Ubrary agency; State Ubrary 
agency governance; State library agency's 
administration; receipts by sources; number of 
* full- and part-time staff, by sex and position and 
type of service; unfiUed budgeted positions; total 
. coUection; use of collection; interUbrary loans; 

fS^l"*^^' P"^"^ outlets 

facilities. Statewide speciaUzed services, activities 

and functions. (Occasional) 

Ubnuy networks ^ ^"""^^ P"^^«^«> 

and cooperative 

Ubrary ^ 
organizations: 

name, address, organizational structure; number 
of full- and part-time paid and nonpaid staff: 
source of funds; types of expenditures; major 
services and activities; computer and other 
automated support activities. (Occasional) 
State: 1978 directory pubUshed 
1978 survey report completed 



Data Uses 

New demanas placed on libraries for various types 
of informauon tend to shift their role as depositori^; 
to the more complex role of informaUon centers'. At 
a tmie when circulation continues to grow, urgency 
' .^J s^^je^ are rising. Withstanding the impact 
of inflation, library expenditures do not Jceep pace 
with increasing needs, and the outlook foV libraries 
appearj^^incertain. 

The NCES library data files are needed to allocate 
resources, accredit institutions,, and support policy 
analyses; to establish standards for facilities and ser- 
Sc"! *!,State and local levels; and to determine 
needs for Federal assistance among public, school, 
academic, and research libraries by the Office of 
Libranes and Learning Technologies (OLLT) 
Libr^ statistics also are used to plan and develop 
new facdities^by accrediting academic institutions; 
and to determine directions and demands for new 
materials and market potentials by the private sector. 

hJ Mppr" s^^^y be sponsored 

by NCES and OiyLT in 1981-82 will provide data to 
project the trends of future supply ^nd demand for ' 
library personnel into the 1990's. 



Technology/ Educational 
Broadcasting 

In the last, decade, television sets, computers, 
video-tape machines and other technologies have 
emerged as dominant forces in education. Since 
1970, NCES and the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting (CPB) have jointly sponsored a. statistical 
program to collect, analyze, and disseminate infor- 
mation relating to television, radio, and related 
educational technologies^ Included in NCES/CPB 
data base are studies pn the availability and use of 
television and other communication technologies in 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. 



Surveys 

Educational 

technology 

broadcasting— 

elementary and » 

secondary " 
, district, school. and teacher bacKground 

characteristics: preparation and training in use of 
instructional television (ITV); availability, 
utilization, administrative and financial support 
for ITV; conditions affecting use of ITV; and 
attitudes towards ITV. (Quadrennial) 



pie of school districts, schools and teachers. The 
survey will be conducted again in 1982. The first- 
phase survey of the higher education study completed 
in 1979 was a census of colleges and universities. A 
second, more comprehensive survey, based on a 
representative sample of institutions, faculty,^ and 
students, wiU be completed in 1983. The study is 
planned to be repeated in 1986. 

The data collected from these studies are used in 
varying degrees by the Office of Libraries and Learn- 
ing Technologies, the National Institute for Educa- 
tion, tl\e Corporation for Public Broadcasting, and 
the public broadcasting community to aid in plan- 
ning, implementing, and administering television and 
radio budgets and programming. 

To establish p/iorities for data collection, NCES 
and CPB work closely withJtey leaders and associa- 
tions in the fields of elementary, secondary,^ and 
higher education.* Each study requires endorsements 
from «uch major organizations as the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the National Education 
; Association, the Association of American Colleges 
and Universities, the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges, and similar groups.^ 
and CPB are advised and helped by thfese 
associations^ as well as Jcey Federal agencies, in the 
development of, their yttata-coUection and analyses 
activities. (See table at end of chapter describing the 
planned program.) , * 



Educfltiooal 

technology/ ' * 

broadcasting — *^ 
higher education: 

instruction, facility and backgrouna 
characteristics; conditions under which ITV and ^ 
other technologies are utilized; available equipment l^llS6llinS 

• and materialsTfewilw and student use of ITV and x^****^^'**"* 

radio; percent^^o£«)urse hours using ITV; 

institutional arr^gcmenls for ITV use; 
administration, faculty and student attitudes 
towards ITV and radio; and peifceived barriers' 
- toward ITV and radio us^.'(Quadrennial) 



J)ata Uses and Plans 

The elementary an3 secondary study, initially con- 
ducted in 1977, was b^ed upon a representative sam- 



Museum attendance has been climbing^'St^dily 
over the past decade* ^ith the addition of new kinds 
of exhibits and diverse educational programs, 
museums have come of age as teaching c^fnters for 
adults and children. However, with increasing 
demands have conje e§calating costs. 

In 1976, the Congress established the Institute for 
Museum Services (IMS) to provide assistance to 
museums. Subsequently, NCES began to conduct 
basic surveys to assist IMS in program planning^ 
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Data Uses 

The museuip survej^s conducted by NCES reHect 
l't"'«!j.rV'; Museum Services Bomi 

ZTfT^°^' for artrchildren. Ws and 

cenTefs^Se?/-'" ^ ^^dens^iamre 
centers, planetariums, aquariums, science- 
technology centers and zoological parks. The 
universe survey was used to determine which i^st tu! 
Uons are eUgible for IMS fundsr Information af 
greater depth was .provided through a subseqien 
survey of a sample of museums.* ''"°='<?fluent 

Surveys 
Miuenm 

progruns: ^. . * 

.nnT' ^'^ "''P*'°^« purpose 

and governing authority; coUections and whibite- 

° nrnJ^r"*'"'"<f^?"*^°'': educatloo«uid public 
P ognam; accwjibUity and attendance; number of 
. fuU- and part-ume staff; salary ranges of fuU^time 
employees; operating income by sourcesf^ange of ' 
assets in endowment fund; total capi'tal, 



^ expenditures; estimation o'f percentage of 
operating expenditures^ distribllted among various 
areas of insutution; security; facilities; and impact 
of inflation. (Occasional) 
. ' - - State: Completed in 1981 

Selected Publications 

Availability and Use of Television and Radio in ' 

Colleges and Universities (Jointly with CPB) 
Co lege and University Libraries (One time) 
• ?°5f8e and University Libraries-Trend Data 
(One tmie) * 

Federal Library Survey (Jointly with the Library 
of Congress) (One time) .• ' • 

Library Data CoUection Handbook (05e^ime) ^ 

Directory of Library-Networks and Cooperative/ 
Library Organizations (One time) 

Survey of Museum Programs (One time) - 

Survey of Pubhc Libraries (One time) 

Survey of Public SchooLLibraries/Media,.Centers • 

(Quadrennial) 
Survey of Special Libraries $rving State 

Governments (Quadrennial) 
■ Survey of State Library Agencies (Paper) ' 
Uses of Television for Instruction in Elementary - " 

and Secondary Education (Jointly with CPB) 
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Surveys 




^ Year of data collection < 














• 


1981- 


1982 


1983. . 


1984 




Libraries , ' , ^ • 
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Library huyan resources (every 10 years) 
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Public libraries 
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Public library users 
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Public school library media centers 
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Private school library media centers 

SpSkial libraries: 
J' 

selected research 



Federal Government «> 
State government and State agencies 
Commerce and industry (every 8 years) 
Library networks and'cooperative library organizations 

a * 

E4acatipn4l Technology/Broadci^flng 
Elem^tary and secondary • 
Higher education 

'Museams ' 

Universe update and programs « - - 
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Information Services 



Problems in education often require quick solu- 
.tiohs. Planners can rarely spend long periods of time 
searching for appropriate data when preparing 
schedules and budgets and planning curricula. The 
ready availability of d^ta is therefore vital to th^m^ 
for decisionmaking. 

Aware x)f this need, NCE&has developed an in- 
formation program allowing easy access to a wide 
range of data. The program centers on the Statistical 
Information Office (SIO), computer services, and 
publications. 

The Statistical Information Office has access to an 
exhaustive store of education data— data that are 
* continually expanded and updated. This information 
is drawn from NCES' own data bases as well as those 
of related agencies and organizations. Such depth of 
resources is necessary to enable SIO to respond to a 
growing variety of requests for education informa- 
tion requests that now number over 30,000 yearly. 
Users of this information represent a wide range of 
institutions and organizations. They include 
members of Congress and Congressional commit- 
tees, government agencies, educational institutions 
and organizations, the press, business firms and 
private dtitens. The SIO frequently Answers unique 
requests w^ich require special tabulations, analyses ■ 
and reports. 

the SIO also confi^s data used to allocate funds 
for a number of Federal formula-grant education 
programs. While the formula g/iant process is cur- 
rently being reviewed, these programs h^ve tradi- 
tionally provided about $8 billion in support of a 
variety of educational objectives, n » 
The computer services program complements the 
0-witlua.variety of products. Through/compyjer 
tapes, spedaPEabnlatioc^wiicrofiche and on-line 
computer capacity, the CwiteTc^ersajrange of data 
unavailable in printed form. Over 3,06irfequesjsfor 
these services were filled last year, coming fromldL- 
types of public and priyate users. Computer tapes are 
Especially in demand. To allow the widest use of 
these, NOES modifies its data^ets, malcing them* 
compatible with the^uniquei^specifications of the 
user's computer facility. Special tabulations from 
these tapes can al^o be produced, again tailored to 
the specific needs 0/ the user. NCES adds approx- 



imately 20 new tapes to its data base each year as data 
become available from NCES surveys and those of 
other government' agencies. All available tapes are 
for sale. i 

Another essential element of the Center'^ reference 
capacity ^ its public^ltions program. Annually, 
NCES publishes approximately 60 documents that 
detail particular aspects of education for planners 
and researchers. They are published in a variety of 
forms: eariy releases that present preliminary data, 
reports and bulletins, analyses," directories, and 
handbooks of standard terminology. Of these 
publications, the most widely used are The Condition 
of Education, the Digest for Education Stat^tics, 
and Projections of Education Statistics. The Condi- 
tion offers statistics ^American education within a 
framework of social mdicators, using tables and 
graphs supported by interpr^ive text. Th^ Digest is a 
compendium of statistical information covering 
American education from preprimaig^to graduate 
schpol. Projections presents historical trends and 
projections for 10 years on enrollments, instructional 
staff, graduates, and expenditures for elementary, 
secondary, and postsecondary education. All three 
publications present^^ta collected by NCES and 
other agencies. 



Fast R^ponse Survey System 

Policy-oriented data are not always available to 
Federal edubation decisionmakers When needed. To 
fill this gap, NCES established the Fast Response 
Survey System (FRSS) in 1976 to conduct on request 
fast response surveys in six major education sectors: 
1) State education agencies (SEA*s); 2) local cduca- 
libn agencies (LEA's); 3) public elementary and 
secondary^ school^; 4) private elementary and secon- 
,dary scho|)ls; 5) institutions of higher education; and 
6) posts^ondary schools with occupational pro- 
grams. T^e SEA'S are canvassed as a universe and 
small, n^'tional samples are pre-established to survey 
the^ei^ining five. 
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Some recent surveys conducted by FRSS include: 

• Training Needs of Public School Ad- 
ministrators, a sumrner 1978 survey of. public 
school districts, used primarily to stimulate 
and facilitate cooperation among users and 
providers of training. 

^* Arta Education:' Policies and Programs, a 
winter 1978-79 survey of State Education 
Agencies used for policy direction. ^ 

• School Districts Participating' in Multiple 
Federal Programs, a winter 1978-79 survey, 

^ used to identify problems and develop options 
for resolution. ^ 

• ESEA Title I Evafuation: School District 
Needs for Technical Assistance, a 1979 survey 
used for program direction. 

• ESEA Title I Schoolwide Projects: Eligibility 
mid Participation, a 1979 survey of "State 
education ^encies, used to provide a better 
understanding of the Title I legislative amend- 

^ ment making Schoolwide projects eligible for 
ESEA funding under certain conditions. 

• AvpiMbility of Evening or Weekend Bac- 
calaureate .Degree-Credit Courses, a 1980 
survey of institutions of higher education used 
as policy recommendations to improve access 
to higher education. 

^ • Preparation for Arts and Related Careers' 
under Vocational Education, a 1980 survey of 
State education agencies, used for program 
management. 

• Interactive Use of Computers for Instruction, 
a 1980 survey of public school districts, used 
to provide information on the extent or nature 
of student computer instruction,^ and to in- 

. vestigate the need for Federal assistance in the 
planning of such a program. 
An additional mini-survey was conducted by NCES, 
using some of the techniques developed in FRSS. 
Nine States with large concentrations of Indo^ 
Chinese refugee children were -requested to furnish 
data on these. children enrolled in the State and, in 
each of five heavily impacted districts. The fmdihgs 
were used to determine the most effective funding 
option that would assist districts and States in coping 
with the increasing influx of the refugee children. 

Liaison wi^th Outside Groups 

Dissemination of educational statistics is also 
facilitated through cooperative activities with outside 
organizations, including participation in professional 
.meetings, exhibit programs, and cooperative projects 
representing State education officials at the elemen- 
tary/secondary and higher education levels. 



**What Do We Know About Private Schools?" 
was the subject of a seminar in April 1981, that 
attracted more than 400 attendees from all areas of 
the education community, as well as the media. The 
5emmar provided a forum ior discussion and review 
of NCES data from the High School and Beyond 
survey. Other professional presentations during the 
past year included **Selected Issues in Educa- 
tion-^New Insights from' Longitudinal Studies'' 
presented at the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; ^'Projections of the Supply of 
College Graduates by Discipline" at a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor seminar; a summary of information 
on nonpublic schools provided for theTJ.S. Catholic 
Conference; and a review of trends of postsecondary 
education at a working session of the Association of 
American Publishers. Five staff members presented 
papers at the meeting of the Association for Institu- 
tional Research and seven at the annual conference 
of the American Educational Research AssoT?iation. 

The NCES Exhibit program features a "display 
booth, containing examples of pertinent NCES 
publications, and manned by staff who respond to 
specific iijquiries about the total program or specific 
surveys. This has proved .p<j^ular and productive at 
annual meeting§^of such groups as the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals,^ School 
Administrators, the American Association for 
Higher Education, the. American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, and the American Vocational 
Association. A valuable byproduct of the exhibit 
program is the opportunity for face-to-face interac- 
tion with educational researchers -and administrators. 

-Another highly important, link is the communica- 
tion with the education community provicled as a 
byproduct of the activity of the Advisory Council on 
Education St^istics. .The council, mandated by 
Public Law 93-380, consists of seven public members • 
appointed by the Secretary as well as ex-officio 
jnembers^ from several Federal agencies concerned 
with educational statistics. The . Council was 
established to review the standards and procedures 
u§ed by NCES and to make specific recommenda- 
tions for their improvement. The Council also helps r 
insure that NCES products are free from bias or 
political influence. 

The Council met fiv^imes during the past year 
^d IS planning durinjfthe coming to focus on 
Itaorities for program planning and NCES outputs * 
and services. 

Congressional Presentations - 

Two special data analyses were prepared at the 
specific request of Congressional committees. A 
summary of the status of American secondary educa- 
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s presented in January 1980 by Marie 
, NCES Administrator, at the request of the 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 
and Vocational Education. In September, the House 
hearings on the new vocational education amend- 
ments began with a oj^enyttion by Rolf Wulfsberg, 
Assistant Administm<^Tor Research and Analysis, 
on the condition of vocational education. Interest ex- 
pressed in both of these presentations induced NCES 
subsequently to publish 4he presentations in printed 
form. . ^-^^ 



. In February 1980, the Advisory Council on EduSa-" 
tion Statistics, top NCES staff, and key members of 
Congressional committee staffs met to review the 
NCES program and to highlight areas for additional 
action. 

In the course bfi^he year*NCES processed over 350 
requests fo? Information CongressiorHl staff 
members during the year. The annual Condition of 
Education^ Tcquivcd by Public Law 93-380, was sub- . 
mitted to Congress in June. 
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NCES provides technical assistance to the States 
through the Capacity-Building Grants Program for 
Statistical Activities, and through two contracts that 
. provide State postsecondary and elementary/secon- 
ds representatives with nj^tworks for the exchange 
» of personnel and information. These exchanges 
^ result ,in the sharftig of expertise and information 
concerning educational data collection and informa- 
. tion systems among the States. The two networks 
y€iko conuibute to the reduction of the States' burden 
Vby collectively recommending improvement of 
modifications to ^ the Center's plans for surveys 
^ before plans axb finalized. 

State Capacity-Building 
Grants ^ 

Initiatcdiri 1978, the program now provides grants 
*to States in elementary/ secondary, vocational, and 
postsecondary education. The grants ate used for ac- 
tivities proposed by Sta{es to improve their statistical 
and dat^rocessing activities. Grants are intended to 
develop the long-term capability o£ the Sta&. agencies 
to collect, process, analyze, or report education data. 
Grants akp provide useful modds for other States 
with similar needs. Grants may focus on reducing 
data burden; improving the timeliness of dafa report- 
ing; improving the quality, comparability, or utility 
of data; increasing a Staters analytical capability; im- 
proving the flow of informiation to local or other 
educational agencies; and similar objectives. Because 
of limited funds, not every State that applies can 
-^.n receive a grant. Grants are expected to be awarded 
based on the^ following criteria: 

• Quality of the plan of 'operation 

• Quality of the key personnel to be assigned , 

• Adequacy of the budget and cost effectiveness 

• Quality of the evaluation plan ^ 

• Adequacy of the resources to be used^ 

. • Significance of the projec^itt4»proying long- 
term statistical capability of^he State agency 
Adequa^ of the State's commitment to en- 
sure a long-term effect of the grant 
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In 1978, grants were awarded to eight States to im- 
prove statistical activities at the elementary/secon- 
dary level. In 1979J following a change in the 
authorizing Jaw to permit the awarding of grants to 
postsecondary and vocational education agencies, 37 
grants were made. Ten grants were awarcftd in 
, elementary/secondary education, 6 in postsecondary 
education, and 21 ki vocational education. In 1980, 
31 grants wer6 awarded; 10 in elementary/secondary, 
8 in postsecondary, and 13 in vocational education. 

I^unded projects have included: designing and im- 
plementing accounting systems in finance, staff, and 
curriculum; developing school district profiles for 
planning purposes; developing a^ew teacher cer- 
tification system; designing, testing, and^mplement- 
ing new forms to collect improved di^^r the Voca- 
tional Education Data System>(VED^development 
of a computer-supported student enrollment module 
using Higher Education General Information Survey 
JHEGIS) data; purchase of a computer graphics ter^^^^^^^^r^ 
minal for preparing displays to sup^rt higher educa- 
tion planning. ^* * 



State Personnel Exchange 

The State personnel exchange is a federally funded 
program that encourages States to help one another. 
In many situations, a problem in one State has 
already been solved in another. The personnel ex- 
change supports travel costs ior State employees to 

-review the' methods or solutions used by other States. 
This enables State agencies to seek aByice from their 
peers rather than consultants^ who ma^ be Jess 

* familiar with State-operating procedures and opera- 
'tions in a particular area. In another use of the per- 
sonnel exchange, a State may request personnel from 
one or more States to conduct a review of its manage- 

. ment information system. In this situation, a team of 
experts from seVeral States visits^^the State agency, 
reviews operations, ahcTmakes recommendations to 
the chief executive officer of the education agency in- 
volved. Approximately 30 personnel exchanges find 
team reviews occur during a one-year period. 



Two conflicting forces, the need for statistical in- 
formation, an^ the increasing concern with respon- 
dent burden, have given renewed impetus to NCES' 
movement^ toward more efficient and effectwe 
methods of gathering and utilizing data for educa- 
tion. Moreover, as one of five general purpose 
statistical agencies in the U.S. Government, NCES 
has the principal responsibility within the Depart- 
ment of Education for advising on all statistical mat- 
ters pertaining to present and proposed policies ^of 
tke Department, and has a vital interest in assuring 
the quality and timeliness of education data, in 
response to. these concerns, NCES established the 
Office of Research and Analysis (OltA) in 1979, and 
continu^to work closely with its counterparts in 
other mlerShagencies ,to develop and implem^t 
state-of-the-art sl^tistical techniques. 

Specific Individwls within the divisions form the 
core for the Center's activities concerning the 
development of efficient and effective statistical 
techniques that have general applicability. These in- 
dividuals are also charged with assuring the quality 
of NCES data, and providing technical consultation 
to each of the Centcr*s programs, and to the variojis 
program offices of the Department that request such 
services. Additionally^ NCES maintains liaison with 
other collectors of social statistics to )ceep informed 
of methodological progress in the field, and jo 
disseminate the result of work performed by NCES. 

Although quality assurance, methodological ' 
research and devislopnient^ and tecH^ucal consulta- 
tion .may be coilsidered separate programs, often 
times activities undertaken in one program lead to ac- 
tivities that arc also needed, in One or more of the 
other program areas. For example, the analytic 
potential of survey datals greatly reduced if there is a 
relatively high nonresponse rate on critical items. To 
assure both greater utility of such data and to 
enhance their analytic, potential, methods were 
developed for the micro*imputation of missing item 
responses. Softw^e that could be incorporated into 
SAS» a general file management and analytic system, 
was also written'to facilitate cross-survey implemwi- 
tation. This development, in turn, led to the need to 
provide technical consultation and instruction in the 
imputation technictue and its attendant software', t 
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Quality assurance is both a backward and forward- 
* looking activity. Its backward-looking component 
provides data users with an indication of the reliabili- 
ty and limitations of data produced by NCES.- 
Validation and quality assessment studies have been 
undertaken by NCES as one approach. Validation 
studies of the Higher Education Fall Enrollment, 
Earned Degrees, Finance, and Faculty surveys have 
been completed, followed by a study of the survey of 
Residence and Migration ofCoUege Students, under- 
way in fiscal year 1981. Future validation studies will 
focus on the Common Core of Data of public 
elementary and secondary education. A quality 
assessment of the National Vocational Education 
Data System has been undertaken in fiscal years 1980 
and 1981. 

The ilevelopment of error profiles^ of NCES 
statistics, constitutes a second approach to quality 
assurance^ that NCES has taken. An error profile is a 
method for describing and, to the extent possible, 
estimating sampling and non-sampling errors in-- 
herent in published statistics. ^In fiscal year 1981 this 
effort will reach fruition when prototypic profiles of 
Opening Fall Enrollment statistics and. statistics from 
the Recent College Graduates Survey are completed. 

The forward-looking component of the quality 
assurance program takes the form of technical plan- 
x^ning of NCES surveys, and of the technical review of 
the drafts of NCES reports. In fiscal year 1981 
technical planning for a periodic surv^ of students 
in postsecondary education was begun. If this survey 
is conducted in fiscal year 1982, it will provide recur- 
rent data on Federal financial assistance to students 
in postsecondary education, as well as data that can 
be used to investigate such critical issues as access to, 
and retention in, postsecondary educatipn. Another 
forward-looking activity to assure the quality of 
NCES reports is the work Being* done on technical 
' standards. Once established, the standards ^Vill assist 
NCES' efforts to provide the education community 
and others with information that has more uniformly 
good technical merit. 



Methodological Research 
and Deyelopment 

This program centers on identifying, developing, 
and implementing state-of-the-art solutions to persis- 
tent technical problems' that inhibit effective use of 
. NCES data, or impede efficient statistical program 
operations. It encompasses such diverse activities as 
. developing statistical techniques that have general 
- applicability, generating data bases that have max- 
' imal analytic utility, creating education indicators 
that provide meaningful descriptions of the educa- 
• tion enterprise, and carrying out taxonomic research. 

The procedures for the micro-imputation of mis- 
sing item responses provided some resolution to the 
problem of missing item responses. In fiscal year 
1981 tbe very crucial problem of analyzing data from 
^complex surveys is being investigated. A problem 
exists here because most standard analytic techniques 
are based upon simple random sampling assump- 
tions.^ -NCES samples, however, are generally 
\TOultistage, cluster samples. The data generated from 
\uch sainples do not meet simple random sampling 
as^ptions. Analytic techniques that can be ap- 
prop>i^ly applied to NCES data are urgently need- 
ed if teclmjcally defensible, more complex analyses 
are to be unSw^aken. 

NCES isalso^[f)teqi^^ 
pertain to the same coft^BTarea, but for various 
reasons have suffered discontinuities: If such discon- 
tinuities can hfi resolved, then it will be feasible to in- 
itiate vital treflW analyses that heretofore have not 
been possible. A specific instant of the utility of this 
approach the recently completed longitudinal file 
of HEGig enrollment, finance, and faculty surveys. 
To create this file, discontinuities in institutional 
qodes had to be resolved over the entire frame of the 
data (1974-1978). In addition to making extant data 
more useful, it is expected that data based linkage ac- 
tivities will result in standard techniliues for avoiding 
data discontinuities in the future. 
' Another important technical consideration is the 
generation of high quality data bases. In sample 
surveys, the ijuality of the data and the extent of bias 
are highly depenHent upon having a complete 
universe that can serve as a sampling frame. In fiscal 
year 1981, NCES is developing methods for 
validating a universe that will be applied immediately 
to NCES* universe of private elementary and secon- 
dary schools. 

.Studies in school finance, for elementary an^n 
secondary education have been hampered by an in- 
ability to adjust for such critic^ parameters as price 



differentials d<fe to local circumstances, costs 
» associated with varying degrees of need, and the 
ability for a local area, to pay for education. These 
parameters are being investigated as part of NCES* 
indicator development effort in elementary/secon- 
dary education. The effort to stiltly education in- 
dicators has also led to the development of indicators 
that project educational attainment*^ levels for 
minorities and women, as well as of indicators of the 
financial status of higher education institutions. This 
latter effort has been expanded to include indicators 
of the viability of higher education institutions, par- 
ticularly as these institutions are related to Federal 
goals for higher education. Additional" work in in- 
dicators of equality of education will focus on 'both 
the pecuniary and nonpecuniary benefits of formal 
education for minority groups and women. 

Taxonomic research undertaken by the Center has 
thus far resuhed in a new classification structure:for 
institutions of higher education. The advantage of 
this new structure is that it leads -to greater 
^homogeneity among institutions within a specific 
• category. Research is underway to study the 
longitudinal effects of reclassifying the institutions 
accordmgly. Future efforts will focus on the classifi- 
cation of elementary and secondary schools. In 
general, this work will increase the analytic utility of 
existing data bases and will permit more efficiency in 
sampling stratification. Usin^ efficient samples, in 
turn, will enable NCES to publish data on a more 
timely basis, will resuh in a decrease in respondent ^ 
burden,, and will make focused sample surveys of in- 
stitutions more feasible^ • 



Technical Consultation 

Technical consuhation, the third program within 
Statistical Methodology, includes both service ac-. 
tivities and outreach to the education and statistical 
communities. The service activities provfde technical 
support to the various parts of NCES by interacting 
with individual project officers in all phases of their 
project and by developing training plans for profes- 
sional^ staff development. JsJCES also provides 
technical consultation to program offices in thr 
Department of Education, particularly with respect 
to survey sampling methodology arid data analysis. 
In reaching out to the education and statistical 
communities, NCES sponsors statistical seminars, 
'promotes presentations of technical papers at major 
professional meetings, and reviews technical ad- 
vances that might have application in the NCES. pro- ' 
grams. 



Selected Publicauons 

An improved Taxonomy of Ppstsecondary Institu- 
tions • • . ^ 

Concepts Related to Indicators of College and 
University Financial Health 

Development, of Longitudinal' File or Financial, 
Faculty, Eprollment, and Institutional 
Characteristics Data 

Guidebook foE the Imputation of Missing Data 
t» ' . ^ , 



Seminars 

Log-Linear Analysis— A Practical Approach 
Cost of Education Index 

Educational Indicators for Coireges and Universities 
Weighted Least Squares Methods for the Analysis 
of Cross-Classified Arrays From Survey Data 
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